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was the way she carried out the task. Britain merely
detained neutral ships without endangering the lives
of the crews; the Germans, in their desperate efforts to
starve Britain into submission, sank the British mer-
chantmen and often fired upon the crews who had
taken to the open boats, thus destroying their sole chance
of survival.

For a while, however, little change took place in
American opinion; indeed, many Americans were just as
much incensed against Britain for her blockade methods
as against Germany. Then on the afternoon of May 7,
1915, the Cunard liner Lusitania was torpedoed and
sunk by a U-boat with the loss 6f 1198 men, women and
children. It was a fiendish deed, but what brought it
especially home to the American public was the fact
that there were 124 Americans among the dead. The
great Republic had been touched at last.

She had been touched but not roused. President
Wilson sent vigorous protests to Germany which at
length drew forth a promise that in future liners should
not be sunk without warning and that passengers
should be given the opportunity to save their lives.
Meanwhile, the large mass of the American people
remained apathetic. They did not want war: better by
far put up with a few sinkings than draw that calamity
upon their country. Accordingly, encouraged by this
attitude, the U-boats became more and more violent in
their methods. British ships were sunk in scores and
hundreds and their crews left to die, and then, on
January 31, 1917, the German government finally
dropped the last vestige of pretence, and issued orders